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RELIGION: CULTS, DOCTRINES AND 
METAPHYSICS 


(1) THE RELIGION OF THE VEDAS 


Gods of the Rg Veda 


Tue earliest civilized inhabitants of India worshipped a Mother 
Goddess and a homed fertility god; they had sacred trees and animals, 
and ritual ablutions apparently played an important part in their 
religious life. Beyond this much has been said and written about 
the religion of the Harappan people, but in the absence of intelligible 
texts any efforts at further defining it are very speculative. The 
salient features of Harappan religion appeared again in a new form at 
a much later date, and we must assume that it never died, but was 
quietly practised by the humbler people, gradually developing from 
contact with other doctrines and cults, until it gathered enough 
strength to reappear, and largely to overlay the old faith of the Aryan 
rulers of India. 

We have much knowledge of the religion of the early Aryans 
from the 1028 hymns of the Rg Veda, which is the oldest religious 
text in the world still looked on as sacred, and which was probably 
composed between 1500 and 900 s.c. The Rg Veda is a collection 
of hymns for use at the sacrifices of the aristocratic Aryan cult. The 
three later Vedas, the Sama, Yajur and Atharva, are of somewhat 
different character. The Sdma Veda is almost useless to the 
historian, being a collection of certain verses of the Rg Veda arranged 
for liturgical purposes. The Yajur Veda, compiled a century or two 
later than the Rg Veda, contains sacrificial formule in prose and verse 
to be pronounced by the adkvaryu, or priest who performed the manual 
part of the sacrifice. It exists in various recensions (samhita), 
which are of two types, the “Black” giving the formulz with rubri- 
cated instructions, and the “ White” adding detailed instructions in a 
lengthy appendix called a Brakmana. The Atharva Veda consists 
mainly of magical spells and incantations in verse, and was certainly 
compiled after the Rg and Yajur. It possesses, however, an atmos- 
phere of simple animism and sympathetic magic, and seems to reflect 
a lower cultural level than that of the Rg Veda, deriving from the 
plebeian religion of the Aryans and containing many non-Aryan 
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elements. The massive Brahmanas, which are looked on as appen- 
dices to the Vedas, and the mystical dranyakas and Upanisads, which 
are in turn appendices to the Brahmanas, complete the literature 
generally known as Vedic. The material in the Brahmanas looks 
back in the main to the period between c. 800 and 600 s.c., and the 
earliest Upanisads overlap with the latest Brahmanas, though some 
Upanigads are certainly of much more recent date. The religion of 
the people who composed this literature was not that of later India, and 
many scholars refer to it as Brahmanism or Vedism, to distinguish it 
from Hinduism, to which it bears a relation similar to that between 
the sacrificial Judaism of the temple and the later Judaism of the 
synagogue. 

Much of the Rg Veda is imperfectly understood; the oldest exe- 
getical work on it, the Nirukta (Etymology) of Yaska, perhaps dating 
from 500 8.c., shows that at a very early period the brahmans had 
forgotten the true meaning of many obsolete words. But the broad 
outlines of the religion of the Rg Veda are clear enough. The chief 
objects of worship were the devas, a word cognate with the Latin 
deus, The root from which this word is derived, div, is connected 
with brightness and radiance, and the devas by connotation were “the 
shining ones”. The early gods of the Aryans, like those of the 
the Greeks, were chiefly connected with the sky and were predomi- 
nantly male. A few goddesses occur in the Rg Veda; for instance 
Prithvi, a vague and rarely mentioned personification of the earth, 
Aditi, a mysterious and tenuous figure, the great mother of the 
gods, Usas, the goddess of the dawn, to whom a number of lovely 
hymns were addressed, Rairi, the spirit of the night, who has a 
beautiful hymn to herself (p. 404), and Aranyani, the Lady of the 
Forest, a nature goddess of little importance who is praised in one 
very late hymn (p. 405); none of these, however, played a significant 
part in the cult. 

At a remote period the ancestors of the Aryans, Iranians, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Slavs and Celts had similar, if not identical, 
religions; but by the time the Aryans had entered India their 
religion had developed far from the old Indo-European faith. The 
great father god of the Indo-European peoples, who appears in Greek 
as Zeus and in Latin as Ju-piter, was known to the Aryans a (Dyaus,) 
the personified heavens, but his star had already set. Father Heaven 
was often mentioned as the parent of other divinities, but few hymns 
were composed in his honour, and he was eclipsed by his children. 

From the point of view of the Aryan warrior the greatest god was 
(Indra) who fulfilled the dual function of war-god and weather-god. 
ough his name was different he had many of the characteristics of 
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the Greek Zeus and the Germanic Thor. As Indra fonans he rode 
at the head of the Aryan host and destroyed the fortresses of the 
Disas; as Indra pluvius he slew the evil dragon Vrtra who held back 
the waters, and thus he brought rain to the parched land (p. 202ff), 
Indra was associated with storm and thunder, and, like Zeus and Thor, 
his hand bore the thunderbolt (vajra), with which he destroyed his 
enemies. He was a rowdy amoral deity, fond of feasting and drink- 
ing. One hymn, according to the usual interpretation, shows us 
the drunken Indra bragging in his cups, though it may well represent 
the feelings of a worshipper who has drunk liberally of the sacred 
drink soma: 


“Like wild winds 

the draughts have raised me up. Have I been drinking soma? 
“The draughts have borne me up, 

as swift steeds a chariot. Havel... ? 
“ Frenzy has come upon me, 

as a cow to her dear calf. Havel... ? 
“ As a carpenter bends the seat of a chariot 

I bend this frenzy round my heart. Havel... ? 
“Not even as a mote in my eye 

do the five tribes count with me. Havel... ? 
“The heavens above 

do not equal one half of me. Havel... ? 
“ In my glory I have passed beyond the sky 

and the great earth. Havel... ? 
"I will pick up the earth, 

and put it here or put it there. Havel... 272 


With Indra in his course across the sky rode the bright host 
of Maruts, singing martial songs as they aided the war-god in 
his battles. They were the lesser spirits of the storm, conceived 
on the analogy of the host of Aryan warriors charging into battle 
beside their leader. The Aryans evidently had many legends 
in which Indra was the protagonist, but none of them can be re- 
constructed in detail from the cryptic allusions of the aie USD, 
of Indra’s traits connect him with Indo-European mythology, or 
they were applied to various gods and heroes throughout ancient 
Europe—he was a dragon-slayer, and a wild rider of the 
The former feature o aracter may have been a very early 
borrowing from Mesopotamia. 

Several gods were associated with thd sun) _Sirya (the common 
word for sun) drove across the sky ina flaming chariot, like the Greek 
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Helios. Saviiy, the Stimulator, was another solar god, a beautiful 
verse in whose honour is the most holy of all the verses of the Veda 


(p. 163). CP oo. was in some measure a solar god, driving 
daily across the sky, but his main function was that of guardian of 


god connected in part 
with the sacrifice, also had solar characteristics, covering the earth in 
three paces, a trait which he retained in later Hinduism, when his 
importance greatly increased. On the fringes of the solar pantheon 
was Sirya, the sun-god’s daughter, who seems never to have been 
worshipped, but merely served to connect her two husbands, the 
Asvins (" Horsemen” also called Nasatyas), with the sun; these are 
described as driving across the sky in their three-wheeled chariot, 
but in the hymns they are not closely associated with natural pheno- 
mena. They are twins—a fact which connects them with the Greek 
Dioscuri and twin gods of pre-Christian Baltic mythology. The 
Aégvins appear chiefly as helpers of men; among their many good 
deeds they are said to have rescued shipwrecked mariners, provided 
artificial legs for the maimed, and found husbands for old maids. 

The fire-god, Agni} (which means simply ‘‘fire”’, and is related to 
the Latin ignis), was the object of much primitive mysticism and 
speculation. He was the god of the priest, who dealt with him at the 
fire-sacrifice; he was also the god of the home, for he dwelt in the 
domestic hearth; he was the intermediary between gods and men, for 
he consumed the sacrifice and carried it to the gods. He dwelt in the 
waters of heaven in the form of lightning, and on earth in many forms. 
He was hidden in the fire-sticks, with which the sacrificial fire was 
kindled and which were personified as his parents. Agni, in fact, 
was here, there and everywhere. Was there only one Agni, or 
were there many Agnis? How could Agni be one and many at the 
same time? Questions like these are asked in the Rg Veda, and show 
the earliest signs of the tendency towards monism, which was to 
bear fruit in the Upanisads, 

Soma was a divinity of special character. Soma was originally a 
plant, not certainly identified, from which a potent drink was pro- 
duced, which was drunk only at sacrifices, and which caused the most 
invigorating effects, as we have seen from the hymn quoted above. 
The Zoroastrians of Persia had a similar drink, which they called 
haoma, the same word as soma in its Iranian form; the plant identified 
with kaoma by the modern Parsis is a bitter herb, which has no 
specially inebriating qualities, and which cannot have been the soma 
of the Veda. The drink prepared from the plant can scarcely have 
been alcoholic, for it was made with great ceremony in the course 
of the sacrifice, when the herb was pressed between stones, mixed 
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ı milk, strained and drunk on the same day. Sugar and honey, 
‘h produce fermentation, were not usually mixed with it, and the 
l period between its brewing and consumption cannot have been 
‘enough for the generation of alcohol in appreciable quantity. 
effects of soma, with vivid hallucinations and the sense of ex- 
ling to enormous dimensions, are rather like those attributed to 
drugs as hashish. Soma may well have been hemp, which 
vs wild in many parts of India, Central Asia and South Russia, 
from which modern Indians produce a narcotic drink called bang. 
ke many ancient peoples the Indians connected the growth of 
ts with the moon, with which Soma, the king of plants, was later 
tified. So important was the god Soma considered by the ancient 
ors of the Rg Veda that they extracted all the hymns in his honour 
placed them in a separate “book” (mandala), the ninth of the 
vhich constitute the whole. 
runa, second only to Indra in importance, was a god of a type 
or different from the others. He is known as an Asura, a term, 
applied to certain lesser gods, which in later Hinduism came to 
1 a class of demons, but which was in Persia adopted by the re~ 
er Zarathuštra in its local form as part of the title of the great 
of light, Ahura Mazda, Just as the shadowy Dyaus represents 
igh god of the Indo-European peoples before their separation, so 
ma may have been the high god of the Indo-Iranians before the 
peoples divided, one to settle in N.-W. India and the other in the 
ian highlands, The name is connected by some authorities with 
hadowy Greek heaven-god Uranus. At the time of the composi- 
of the Veda, Varuna’s prestige was waning before that of Indra, 
1e retained some importance for many centuries. 
rupa was first and foremost a king—not a boisterous tribal war- 
like Indra, but a mighty emperor, sitting in a great palace in 
leavens, often with associated gods around him. Most impor- 
of these was Mitra, a god with some solar characteristics, but 
ily connected with vows and compacts. Mitra was also repre- 
2d in the Zoroastrian pantheon, and, under his Greco-Iranian 
2 Mithras, was widely worshipped in the Roman Empire during 
' Christian centuries. Around Varuna sat his scouts or spies 
f), who flew all over the world and brought back reports on 
‘onduct of mortals, 
runa was the guardian of Réa, the cosmic order, a concept which 
perhaps the highest flight of Rg Vedic thought. The world 
3 its regular course, day follows night and season succeeds season, 
use of Rta; man must live according to Rta; in later days “‘non- 
(anyta) became one of the commonest words for untruth and 
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sin. Rta depended on Varuņa, who was sometimes looked on as its 
maker, and was thus a sort of creator-god. 

Of all the Aryan gods Varuņa was ethically the highest. He was 
always aware of the deeds of men, and was omnipresent, in the 
theistic as opposed to the pantheistic sense, Two men, even in the 
most secret of places or at the ends of the earth, cannot make plans 
alone—a third person, Varuna, is always there.? The worshipper 
approached Varuna in a spirit different from that in which he prayed 
to the other gods, most of whom were lively, cheerful fellows, whom 
men need not fear if they offered regular sacrifices. Varuna was so 
pure and holy that the mere performance of sacrifice would not ensure 
his favour, for he abhorred sin, or that which was not conformable 
to Rta. The idea of sin included many purely ritual sins and breaches 
of taboo, but it also certainly included lying, which Varuna and Mitra 
particularly loathed, and evil deeds prompted by anger, drink, 
gambling, and the influence of wicked men. When he sang to Varuna 
the cheerful Vedic poet often put on sackcloth and ashes, and prayed 
to his deity with fear and trembling, for Varuna was the severe 
punisher of sin. Not only did Varuna punish the sins of the individual 
but, like the Yahweh of the Old Testament, he visited the sins of 
his ancestors upon him, and his ubiquity ensured that there was no 
escape for the sinner. He caught and bound evil-doers in his snares, 
so that they became diseased, especially with dropsy, and when they 
died they descended to the “House of Clay”, apparently a sort of 
gloomy subterranean Sheol, very different from the happy “ World 
of the Fathers”, the Aryan heaven. 

So humble was the worshipper in Varuna’s presence, so conscious 
of weakness, guilt and shortcoming, that on reading the hymns to 
Varuna one is inevitably reminded of the penitential psalms of the 
Old Testament. It has even been suggested that Varuna owes much 
of his character to Semitic influence—certainly not to the Jews, 
for the penitential psalms were composed after the hymns to 
Varuna, and as far as we know the early Hebrews never came in 
contact with the Aryans, but perhaps to the Babylonians, who often 
approached their gods in a similar penitential spirit. We quote a 
typical hymn to Varuna; it is obviously the prayer of a man afflicted 
with dropsy. 


“Let me not go to the House of Clay, O Varunal 
Forgive, O gracious Lord, forgive! 

When I go tottering, like a blown-up bladder, 
forgive, O gracious Lord, forgive! 
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* Holy One, in want of wisdom I have opposed you. 
Forgive, O gracious Lord, forgive! 

Though in the midst of waters, thirst has seized your worshipper. 
Forgive, O gracious Lord, forgive! 


“Whatever sin we mortals have committed 
against the people of the gods, 

if, foolish, we have thwarted your decrees, 
O god, do not destroy us in your anger!" 


ima, lord of the dead, was a sort of Adam, the first man to die, 
became guardian of the World of the Fathers, where the blessed 
, those who have performed the rites of the Aryans, feast 
uly forever. 
tdra (perhaps meaning “the Howler”), like Varuna, had a 
erous side to his character, but, unlike Varuna, was quite amoral. 
esembled the Greek Apollo in that he was an archer-god, whose 
ws brought disease. Like Indra he was associated with 
itorm, but he lacked Indra’s popular and genial character. He 
a remote god, dwelling in the mountains, and was generally an 
zt of fear, invoked to ward off his arrows of plague and disaster. 
tad, however, a beneficent aspect, for he was guardian of healing 
3, ue as such might give health to those whom he capriciously 
ared. 
lere were many other gods, such as Tvasir, the Vedic Vulcan, 
man, guardian of compacts and marriage, and Vayu, the wind- 
who, though important, cannot be described here. There 
also demigods of various kinds, among them Vifvedevas, a 
e group of indeterminate deities, the Maruts, or storm-spirits, 
dy mentioned, Rbkus, gnomes who worked in metal, Gandharvas, 
.e musicians, originally a single divinity but later locked on as 
7, and the lovely Apsarases, comparable to the nymphs of Greece, 
might become the mistresses of gods and men. 
> Homer or Hesiod attempted to construct a definitive genealogy 
| these gods; their relationships are usually vague, and there is 
idy scheme of precedence among them. Each god must have 
tis own special devotees and priests, and the Rg Veda is the result 
: imperfect syncretism of many tribal beliefs and cults. Already 
e latest stratum of the Vedic hymns gods are equated or paired 
ther, and there are doubts as to which god is really the greatest. 
ae hymn‘ this important question is asked as a refrain to every 
3—‘ Whom, then, shall we honour with our oblations?”; later 
logians were so puzzled by this that they decided that there was 
d called Ka (Who?), to whom the hymn was addressed. 
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Sacrifice 

The centre of the Aryan cult was sacrifice. The cult of the domes- 
tic hearth existed in many ancient Indo-European communities, and 
small domestic sacrifices, performed by the head of the house, must 
have been as important in the days of the Rg Veda as they were in 
later Hinduism, but the earliest texts describing them are the Grhya 
Sūtras (p. 119) of a much more recent period. The Rg Veda is 
rather concerned with great sacrifices, paid for by chiefs and wealthier 
tribesmen. They were already complex rites involving much pre- 
paration, the slaughter of numerous animals, and the participation of 
several well-trained priests. 

The main purpose of the sacrifice was the gratification of the gods 
in order to obtain boons from them. The gods descended to the 
sacred straw (barkis) on the sacrificial field, drank and ate with the 
worshippers, and duly rewarded them with success in war, progeny, 
increase of cattle and long life, on a quid pro quo basis. The solemn 
Varuna and the grim and unpredictable Rudra are exceptional in the 
Vedic pantheon. Most of the gods were good natured. Guilt-offer- 
ings and thank-offerings, of the kind offered by the ancient Hebrews, 
are almost unheard of in the Veda. 

Nevertheless the ceremony must have had its element of awe and 
wonder. The worshippers, inebriated with soma, saw wondrous 
visions of the gods; they experienced strange sensations of power; 
they could reach up and touch the heavens; they became immortal; 
they were gods themselves. The priests, who alone knew the rituals 
and formulae whereby the gods were brought to the sacrifice, were 
masters of a great mystery. With these ideas, which are explicitly 
stated in the hymns, went others less obvious. Often in the Rg Veda 
we read of a mysterious entity called brahman; in many contexts brah- 
man is the magical power in the sacred utterance (manira), but some- 
times it has a wider connotation, and implies a sort of supernatural 
electricity, known to students of primitive religion as mana. The 
possessor of brahman, by a common process of secondary word forma- 
tion in Sanskrit, became known as brahmana,* the tribal priest and 
magician. In later Vedic times the connection of brahman with 
speech became more and more pronounced, and the brahman’s magic 
was thought to lie in the words he uttered. The words and syllables 
of the Veda were analysed, and, though the texts were still unwritten, 
the letters of the alphabet were recognized and personified as eternal 
divinities. The metres used in the Veda were also thought of as 
gods. Later certain syllables were believed to be particularly holy, 


© In this book usually written in its modern form drakmag to avoid confusion with the 
sacred texts of the same name. 
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bly OM (the pranava), which contains the essence of the 
ıs and is pregnant with the utmost power and mystery. 

second conception, which is hinted at in many hymns of the Rg 
5 and becomes prominent in the latest stratum, is also widely 
m in primitive religions—the mystical identification of god, 
n and sacrificer. From these ideas the sacrifice obtained an 
greater importance in the scheme of things than it had had at the 
of the composition of the earlier parts of the Rg Veda. By the 
of the period it was widely believed that the universe itself arose 
a primeval sacrifice. 

10ugh Varuna may sometimes have been looked on as a sort of 
or, and there are suggestions of Indra’s having fulfilled the same 
ion (p. 402), there is no clearly defined creator-god in the main 
of the Rg Veda. By the end of the Rg Vedic period, however, 
a god had developed, whether wholly from the speculations of 
rahmans or from non-Aryan influences. This god was Prajd- 
“the Lord of Beings”, often identified with Brahmd, the mascu- 
form of the neuter brahman. Prajapati was thought of as a 
eval man (purusa), who existed before the foundation of the 
se. The man was sacrificed, presumably to himself, by 
sods, who apparently were his children.* From the body of 
livine victim the universe was produced. The “Hymn of the 
eval Man”, in which this first cosmic sacrifice is described, 
es with obscurities, but its purport is quite clear. 


“When the gods made a sacrifice 
with the Man as their victim, 
Spring was the melted butter, Summer the fuel, 
and Autumn the oblation. 


“From that all-embracing. sacrifice 
the clotted butter was collected. 
From it he} made the animals 
of air and wood and village. 


“From that all-embracing sacrifice 
were born the hymns and chants, 
from that the metres were born, 
from that the sacrificial spells were born. 


“Thence were born horses, 
and all beings with two rows of teeth. 
Thence were born cattle, 
and thence goats and sheep. 


at aa the god Wodan, in order to obtain magic power, is sacrificed by 
esumably "the Man” Prajapati himself, who survived his own dismemberment, 
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“When they divided the Man, 
into how many parts did they divide him? 
What was his mouth, what were his arms, 
what were his thighs and his feet called? 


“The brahman was his mouth, 
of his arms was made the warrior, 
his thighs became the vaigya, 
of his feet the siidra was born. 


“The moon arose from his mind, 
from his eye was born the sun, 
from his mouth Indra and Agni, 
from his breath the wind was bom. 


“From his navel came the air, 
from his head there came the sky, 
from his feet the earth, the four quarters from his ear, 
thus they fashioned the worlds. 


“With Sacrifice the gods sacrificed to Sacrifice— 
these were the first of the sacred laws, 
These mighty beings reached the sky, * 
where are the eternal spirits, the gods.”5 


By this time a new attitude to the sacrifice had developed, and the 
ritehad become a supernal mystery. By meansofit the priests mystic- 
ally repeated the primeval sacrifice, and the world was born anew. 
‘Without regular sacrifices all cosmic processes would cease, and chaos 
would come again. Thus the order of nature was on ultimate analy- 
sis not dependent on the gods at all, but on the brahmans, who by the 
magic of the sacrifice maintained and compelled them. The brah- 
man was more powerful than any earthly king or any god; by his 
accurate performance of sacrifice he maintained all things, and was 
therefore the supreme social servant; by the slightest variation of 
ritual he could turn the sacrifice against his patrons and destroy them, 
and was therefore the most dangerous of enemies. 

This is the basic doctrine of the Brahmanas, and it prevailed in 
many Aryan communities in North India from about 900 B.C. on- 
wards, and left its mark on Hinduism in the exaltation of the brah- 
man, In this period many of the old gods of the Rg Veda lost their 
greatness, and became comparatively unimportant, while others rose 
in popularity, notably Visnu and Rudra; the latter was already some- 
times called by the epithet Siva, “the Propitious”, originally a depre- 
catory euphemism. 


© Jt is not clear who are the mighty beings referred to. They are not the gods them- 
selves, and the last verse may be a later addition. 
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v Developments of Doctrine 
\s Aryan culture pressed further down the Gangā it absorbed new 
as about the after-life. In the Rg Veda the fate of the dead seems 
tave been finally decided when they died—they went either to the 
orld of the Fathers” or to the “House of Clay”, where they 
tained indefinitely. But in one late hymn? it is suggested in cryp- 
language that they might pass to the waters or remain in plants. 
s seems to be a reference to metempsychosis in the crude form 
eved in by many primitive peoples, according to which the souls 
he dead pass to animals, plants or natural objects before being 
orn in a human body. The Brahmana literature, which had lost 
optimism of the Rg Veda, recognized the possibility of death even 
eaven. 
athe Brhaddranyaka Upanisad? the first form of the doctrine of 
tsmigration is given, The souls of those who have lived lives of 
‘ifice, charity and austerity, after certain obscure peregrinations, 
3 to the World of the Fathers, the paradise of Yama; thence, after 
zriod of bliss, they go to the moon; from the moon they go to 
ty space, whence they pass to the air, and descend to earth in the 
. There they “become food, . . . and are offered again in the 
r fire which is man, to be born again in the fire of woman”, while 
unrighteous are reincarnated as worms, birds or insects. This 
rine, which seems to rest on a primitive belief that conception 
ured through the eating by one of the parents of a fruit or vege- 
e containing the latent soul of the offspring, is put forward as a 
and new one, and was not universally held at the time of the 
position of the Upanisad. Even in the days of the Buddha, trans- 
ration may not have been believed in by everyone, but it seems to 
2 gained ground very rapidly in the 7th and 6th centuries 
Thus the magnificently logical Indian doctrines of samsara, or 
smigration, and karma, the result of the deeds of one life affecting 
next, had humble beginnings in a soul theory of quite primitive 
+; but even at this early period they had an ethical content, and 
attained some degree of elaboration. 
1 whatever way the doctrine of transmigration was developed it 
Ived belief in the repeated passage of the soul from life to life, 
ar for all eternity or for an inestimably long time. It linked all 
1s of life into a single system. The gods themselves must pass 
y, and be replaced by other gods. As one Indra died, another 
born. The souls of the departed, though now in bliss, would 
er or later pass to new abodes. Animals, insects, and 
rding to some sects plants, all lived under the same law. With 
irkable imaginative insight some sages taught that even water, 
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dust and air were filled with minute animalculæ, and that these too 
had souls which were the same, in essence, as those of men. The 
whole of life thus passed through innumerable changes. 

It was generally, though not universally, thought that these 
changes were determined by conduct. As one behaved in the present 
life so one’s status in the scale of existence would in future be exalted 
or abased, and one’s lot would be happy or wretched. This doctrine 
of karma (literally ‘‘deed’’) soon became fundamental to most Indian 
thought. It provided a satisfactory explanation of the mystery of 
suffering, which has troubled many thoughtful souls all over the 
world, and it justified the manifest social inequalities of the Aryan 
community. 

To the ordinary man such a doctrine might not appear distasteful, 
and the fact that it quickly obtained almost universal acceptance shows 
that it met in great measure ancient India’s spiritual needs. Indeed 
in many respects the idea of samsara, which offers infinite potentiali- 
ties of new experience to the soul, and which holds out hope even to 
the humblest of living things and the most evil of beings, might seem 
more attractive than the traditional static heaven and hell of the 
West. But to many earnest people the thought of transmigration 
was not pleasant. Death was always terrible, and the prospect of 
having to die innumerable times was not a happy one. Life, even 
when devoid of the major sorrows, was drab and inadequate, while 
continual rebirth seemed monotonously boring. The growth of the 
doctrine of transmigration coincided with the development of pessi- 
mistic ideas. Rebirth in heaven was not enough—a way had to be 
found to escape the cycle of birth and death altogether. It was found, 
to the satisfaction of the best minds of the times, in mystical 
knowledge, achieved by much meditation and asceticism. 


Asceticism 

In a late hymn of the Rg Veda® we read of a class of holy men 
different from the brahmans, the “silent ones” (munis), who wear 
the wind as a girdle, and who, drunk with their own silence, rise on 
the wind and fly in the paths of the demigods and birds. The muni 
knows all men’s thoughts, for he has drunk of the magic cup of Rudra, 
which is poison to ordinary mortals, Another class of early ascetic, 
much mentioned in the Atharva Veda,® was the vratya. This term, in 
its later broad meaning, implied an Aryan who had fallen from the 
faith and no longer respected the Vedas; but the vratya of the Atharva 
Veda was a priest of a non-Vedic fertility cult, which involved ritual 
dancing and flagellation. He travelled from place to place in a cart, 
with a woman whom he prostituted, and a musician who performed 
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him at his rites. The status and nature of the vrātyas Wein 
wholly clear, but it is evident that great efforts were made to 
vert them to the Aryan faith and to find room for them in the 
1odox cult, and they were probably one of the chief sources of the 
‘ doctrines and practices. 

ty the time of the Upanisads asceticism had become very wide- 
zad, and it was through the ascetics, rather than the orthodox 
‘ificial priests, that the new teachings developed and spread. Some 
tics were solitary psychopaths, dwelling in the depths of the forests, 
suffering self-inflicted tortures of hunger, thirst, heat, cold and 
© Others dwelt in “ penance-grounds”’ on the outskirts of towns, 
re, like some of the less reputable holy-men of later times, they 
ild indulge in fantastic self-torture, sitting near blazing fires in 
hot sun, lying on beds of thorns or spikes, hanging for hours 
1 downwards from the branches of trees, or holding their arms 
ionless above their heads until they atrophied. 

fost of the new developments in thought, however, came from 
tics of less rigorous regimen, whose chief practices were the 
ital and spiritual exercises of meditation. Some of these dwelt 
ie on the outskirts of towns and villages, while others lived in 
i, under the leadership of an elder. Others wandered, often 
large groups, begging alms, proclaiming their doctrines to 
vho wished to listen, and disputing with their rivals. Some were 
pletely naked, while others wore simple garments. 

‘he original motive of Indian asceticism was the acquisition of 
jical power. The brahmans claimed this already, by virtue of 
r birth and training, but there were other types of power, 
tinable by other means. By the time of the Upanisads faith in 
cosmic mystery of the sacrifice had perhaps begun to wane, even 
ng the brahmans themselves. Though sacrificial mysticism did 
immediately disappear the rite once more came to be thought of 
means of obtaining prosperity, long life, and rebirth in heaven, 
er than of sustaining the cosmos. Indeed the wealthy patrons of 
ifices had probably always had the former as their main motive. 
he eastern parts of the Ganga Basin Brahmanism was not so 
oly entrenched as in the west, and older non-Aryan currents of 
of flowed more strongly. The sacrificial cult did not wholly meet 
needs of these lands, where firmly founded kingdoms were grow- 
in power and material civilization was rapidly progressing. 

he ascetic, even though his penance was of the most severe 
s rose far above the heights achieved by the sacrificial priest. 
e he had inured his body to pain and privation immeasurable joys 
ited him. The hermit of the lower type had much to look for- 
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ward to even on the m&xérial plane, in the form of honour and respect 
which as an ordinary man he could never hope for, and complete free- 
dom from worldly cares and fears. ‘This sense of freedom, of a great 
load lifted from one’s shoulders by casting aside one’s family and pos- 
sessions, is evident in many passages of calm joy in the religious liter- 
ature of India. But there were greater incentives to asceticism than 
these. As he advanced in his self-training the hermit acquired powers 
beyond those of ordinary mortals. He saw past, present and future; 
he mounted the heavens, and was graciously received at the courts of 
the gods, while divinities descended to earth and visited him in his 
hermitage. By the magical power acquired through his asceticism he 
could work miracles—he could crumble mountains into the sea; if 
offended, he could burn up his enemies with the glance of his eye, or 
cause the crops of a whole people to fail; if respected, his magical 
power could protect a great city, increase its wealth, and defend it 
from famine, pestilence and invasion. In fact the magic potency 
formerly ascribed to the sacrifice now began to be attributed to 
asceticism. In the succeeding age the idea that the universe was 
founded and maintained through sacrifice slipped into the background; 
in its place it was widely believed that the cosmos depended on the 
penances of the great god Siva, meditating for ever in the fastnesses of 
the Himalayas, and on the continued austerities of his human 
followers. 

If ascetism had its charms even for the less spiritual, they were still 
greater for the questing souls who took to a life of hardship from truly 
religious motives. As his mystical exercises developed his psychic 
faculties, the ascetic obtained insight which no words could express. 
Gradually plumbing the cosmic mystery, his soul entered realms far 
beyond the comparatively tawdry heavens where the great gods 
dwelt in light and splendour. Going “from darkness to darkness 
deeper yet” he solved the mystery beyond all mysteries; he under- 
stood, fully and finally, the nature of the universe and of himself, 
and he reached a realm of truth and bliss, beyond birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, good and evil. And with this transcendent know- 
ledge came another realization—he was completely, utterly, free. 
He had found ultimate salvation, the final triumph of the soul. The 
ascetic who reached the goal of his quest was a conqueror above 
all conquerors. There was none greater than he in the whole 
universe. 

The metaphysical interpretation of the ascetic’s mystical knowledge 
varied from sect to sect, but the fundamental experience was the 
same, and, as has been many times pointed out, was not appreciably 
different from that of the Western saints and mystics, whether Greek, 
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sh, Christian or Muslim. But Indian mysticism is unique 
ration of techniques for inducing ecstasy, and in the complex 
physical systems built upon interpretations of mystical ex- 
nce. Where in other religions mysticism is of varying 
tance, in those of India it is fundamental. 
1e great development of asceticism and mysticism soon became 
trong for the more earthbound and materialistic Brāhmaņism to 
re. Places were found for the hermit and the wandering ascetic 
ie Aryan social structure by the formula of the four stages of 
‘p. 159f), which first appear in the Dharma Sitras. Accounts 
ie discussions and teachings of some of the more orthodox of 
zarly mystics were collected and added to the Brahmanas as 
tyakas and Upanisads. A little later short treatises of mystical 
acter were composed in verse, and also appended to the Brah- 
1s as Upanisads. Later still a system of mystical training, often 
vn as yoga (“union”) (p. 327ff), was accepted as an orthodox 
ent of the Hindu system. Indian religion had taken a new 
stion. 
has been suggested that the development of ascetic and mystical 
rines, especially in the heterodox systems of Buddhism and Jain- 
represents a reaction of the warrior class to the pretensions of the 
mans and to the sterility of the sacrificial cult. This, however, 
rtainly not the whole truth, Buddha and Mahivira, the founder 
nism, were ksatriyas; they proclaimed the futility of sacrifice, 
more than one passage in the Buddhist scriptures may be inter- 
ed in an anti-brahmanic sense. But many of the teachers of the 
doctrines were themselves brahmans. The Upanisads, which 
esent the thought of the more orthodox mystics, in no way 
yse sacrifice, but maintain its qualified validity; and passages 
king respectfully of brahmans are quite as frequent in the 
dhist scriptures as those which disparage them. 
here was certainly some opposition to brahmanic pretensions, and 
atisfaction with the sacrificial cult; but behind this, and the 
wth of pessimism, asceticism and mysticism, lay a deep psycho- 
cal anxiety. The time of which we speak was one of great 
al change, when old tribal units were breaking up. The feeling 
roup solidarity which the tribe gave was removed, and men stood 
to face with the world, with no refuge in their kinsmen. Chief- 
s were overthrown, their courts dispersed, their lands and tribes- 
| absorbed in the greater kingdoms. A new order was coming 
being. “{(Great heroes and mighty kings] have had to give up 
r glory; we have seen the deaths of [demigods and demons]; the 
ins have dried up; mountains have crumbled; the Pole Star is 
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shaken; the Earth ders; the gods perish. I am like a frog ina 
dry well”; so speaks a king in one of the Upanisads.!° Despite 
the great growth of material civilization at the time the hearts of 
many men were failing them for fear of what should come to pass 
upon earth. It is chiefly to this deep feeling of insecurity that we 
must attribute the growth of pessimism and asceticism in the middle 
centuries of the first millennium s.c. 


Speculation and Gnosis 

Asceticism was not merely a means of escape from an unhappy 
and unsatisfying world; it had a positive aspect, for it was in part 
inspired by a desire for knowledge, for the wisdom which the four 
Vedas could not give. Thus the growth of asceticism is not only a 
measure of the psychological uncertainty of the times, but also of 
their thirst for knowledge. It is not just to India to stigmatize her 
ancient wisdom as mere “‘life-negation’’. 

All through the first millennium s.c. intelligent minds in India 
were striving for convincing explanations of the cosmic mystery. In 
the latest phase of the Rg Veda poets began to wonder about creation, 
which was not adequately explained by the current mythology. As 
we have seen, creation was thought of by some as the effect of a 
primeval sacrifice. It was also suggested that it was due to a sort of 
sexual act;!! elsewhere the world was said to have originated in a 
“Golden Embryo” ( Hiranyagarbha),1* the prototype of the Cosmic 
Egg (p. 490) of later Hindu mythology. In one hymn the poet 
states that the world arose from warmth (tapas, later usually 
meaning penance or asceticism), and then rather regretfully admits 
that he is not sure of this hypothesis, and suggests that perhaps 
even the high god Prajapati does not know the truth. 

This wonderful “Hymn of Creation”, one of the oldest surviving 
records of philosophic doubt in the history of the world, marks the 
development of a high stage of abstract thinking, and it is the work of 
a very great poet, whose vision of the mysterious chaos before 
creation, and of mighty ineffable forces working in the depths of the 
primeval void, is portrayed with impressive economy of language. 


“Then even nothingness was not, nor existence. 
There was no air then, nor the heavens beyond it. 
What covered it? Where was it? In whose keeping? 
Was there then cosmic water, in depths unfathomed? 


“Then there were neither death nor immortality, 
nor was there then the torch of night and day. 

The One breathed windlessly and self-sustaining. 
‘There was that One then, and there was no other. 
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“ At first there was only darkness wrapped in darkness. 
All this was only unillumined water. 

That One which came to be, enclosed in nothing, 
arose at last, born of the power of heat. 


“In the beginning desire descended on it— 
that was the primal seed, born of the mind. 

The sages who have searched their hearts with wisdom 
know that which is is kin to that which is not. 


“ And they have stretched their cord across the void, 
and know what was above, and what below. * 
Seminal powers made fertile mighty forces. 
Below was strength, and over it was impulse. 


“But, after all, who knows, and who can say 
whence it all came, and how creation happened? 
The gods themselves are later than creation, 
so who knows truly whence it has arisen? 


“Whence all creation had its origin, 

he, whether he fashioned it or whether he did not, 
he, who surveys it all from highest heaven, 

he knows—or maybe even he does not know.""13 


the centuries succeeding the composition of the Rg Veda, how- 
speculation was mainly concerned with the symbolism of the 


fice. 


Jawn is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun its eye, the wind 
‘eath, fire its mouth; the year is the body of the sacrificial horse, 
n its back, the sky its belly, earth its chest, the four quarters its 
... the seasons its limbs, the months and fortnights its joints; days 
lights are its feet, the stars its bones, the heavens its flesh. Its half- 
ted food is sand, its bowels the rivers, its liver and lungs the mountains, 
ir plants and trees. When the sun rises it is the horse’s fore-quarters, 
it sets it is its hind-quarters. When the horse shakes itself it lightens, 
it kicks, it thunders; when it makes water, it rains. Sound is its 
“le 


1e symbolism of the sacrifice was carried much further than this. 

y word or action of the ritual was identified with some aspect 

ie cosmos. The intellectual ingenuity spent on this process of 

ng pratikas or symbols must have been considerable, but it was 

aly sterile. Yet the questing spirit of the “Hymn of Creation” 

r wholly disappeared, and in the 6th century s.c. it bore fruit in a 
* My translation of this obscure verse is very free. 
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great wave of thought which was to alter the whole religious life of 
India. 

The early Upanisads and the scriptures of Buddhism and Jainism, 
all of which look back to the 7th or 6th centuries s.c. (though the 
latter were much later in their final composition), show that there 
existed a bewildering variety of speculations and theories on the 
origin of the universe, the nature of the soul, and kindred problems. 
Some of these were accepted by one or other brahmanic school and 
incorporated into orthodox belief. Others were the germinal bases 
of heterodox sects, two of which survive to this day, but most of which 
have long since vanished, and are only remembered in passing refer- 
ences in the scriptures of their opponents. 

Among the more orthodox teachings we find creation ascribed to 
the self-consciousness of the primeval Person ( Purusa, i.e. Prajapati), 
who felt fear, loneliness, and the need of companionship. The Per- 
son divided himself, and produced a wife. This couple, taking the 
forms of animals and men, created the whole universe.18 The idea 
of creation by a cosmic sexual act was one which played a great part 
in later religious thought. ‘The theme is repeated in various forms in 
later Vedic literature, in some of which fapas—the power derived from 
asceticism—is an essential feature in the process of creation—a 
significant shifting of emphasis from the older theory that the world 
depended on a primeval sacrifice. 

Other more heterodox teachers put forward naturalistic and athe- 
istic cosmogonic theories. Some believed that the world began as 
water; others postulated fire, wind, or ether (dkasa, p. 499) as the 
ultimate basis of the universe. For some the universe was based 
neither on a deity nor even on an impersonal entity, but on a principle 
—fate (niyati), time (kāla), nature (svabhava), or chance (samgati). 
It was suggested that the world developed not by the intervention 
of god or forces external to it, but by a process of internal evolution or 
“ripening” (parindma). Some teachers, like the Buddha, taught 
that speculation on first causes was a futile waste of time. There 
were out-and-out pyrrhonists, denying the possibility of any certain 
knowledge at all, and materialists, who rejected the existence of the 
soul and all other immaterial entities, while some teachers proclaimed 
that the world was made of eternal atoms. The intellectual life of 
India in the 7th and 6th centuries s.c. was as vigorous and pullulating 
as the jungle after rains. 

The propagators of these doctrines, even of materialism and scepti- 
cism, were nearly all ascetics, though the literature of the time 
mentions more than one king who took a keen interest in the new 
ideas. Chief of these philosopher kings were Janaka of Videha and 
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Satru of Kaéi (Vārāņasī), both of whom probably lived in the 7th 
wyB.c. The forest hermits (vénaprastha) seem to have departed 
ar from Vedic orthodoxy than the wanderers (parivrajaka), who 
tained a bewildering variety of doctrines. It was chiefly among 
ormer that the literature of the Upanisads developed. 
e term Upanisad means literally “a session”, sitting at the feet 
master who imparts esoteric doctrines. There are said to be 
Jpanisads altogether, but many of these are late sectarian works 
tle importance. The earlier Upanisads, like the great Brhad- 
‘aka and the Chandogya, are in prose, and consist of a series of 
expositions of some aspect of the new doctrines, often in the 
of question and answer. The Upanisads of somewhat later 
osition, like the Katha and the Svetafvatara, are in verse, and 
contents are more closely integrated. Though the speculations 
2 Upanisads differ very considerably, their main purport is the 
. One entity, often called Brahman, the term used in the Rg 
to mean the magic of the sacred word (p. 241), fills all space 
time. This is the ground beyond and below all forms and 
omena, and from it the whole Universe, including the gods 
selves, has emerged. 
e great and saving knowledge which the Upanisads claim to 
rt lies not in the mere recognition of the existence of Brahman, 
n continual consciousness of it. For Brahman resides in the 
m soul—indeed Brahman is the human soul, is Atman, the Self. 
n a man realizes this fact fully he is wholly freed from trans- 
ation. His soul becomes one with Brahman, and he transcends 
nd sorrow, life and death. In sleep a man’s spirit is set free; it 
ers through the universe as a bird or a god, it becomes a king 
brahman. Beyond dreaming is dreamless sleep, where the 
s experiences are such that they cannot be expressed; and beyond 
gain is Brahman. When he reaches Brahman, man is free. 
their struggle to express the inexpressible the sages of the 
tigads used imagery of every kind. Sometimes the idea of the 
is rather primitive, and it is described as a tiny manikin in 
eart; sometimes it is said to be the breath, or a mysterious fluid 
1 flows in the veins; but sometimes it is thought of as quite incor- 
1l and immeasurable: 


Fetch me a fruit of the banyan tree.’ 
Here is one, sir.” 

Break it.’ 

I have broken it, sir.’ 

What do you see?’ 

Very tiny seeds, sir.’ 
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“*Break one.” 
“*T have broken it, sir.’ 
Now what do you see?’ 

“Nothing, sir.” 

*“* My son,’ the father said, ‘what you do not perceive is the essence, and 
in that essence the mighty banyan tree exists. Believe me, my son, in that 
essence is the Self of all that is. That is the True, that is the Self. And 
you are that Self, Svetaketu!’”"16 


Here the soul is the inmost self of the being, in no sense material, 
though ideas of a sort of soul-stuff, a subtle matter of which the soul 
was composed, persisted, especially among the Jainas. The term 
Atman came to mean indiscriminately “soul” and “self”, which 
lends a certain ambiguity to many passages in the Hindu scriptures. 

The identity of the souls of the individual and the universe is 
reiterated throughout the Upanisadic literature, with varying empha- 
sis, and with differing interpretations of the nature of the identity 
and the character of the universal soul. Tat tvam asi, “you (the indi- 
vidual) are that (universal essence)’’, the words of the father to the 
son in the passage we have quoted, is the leading theme of the 
Upanisads. The one eternal undifferentiated essence, above good 
and evil, is in a condition of consciousness which is beyond deep sleep 
(susuptt), but is yet awake and living. Though it fills the whole of 
space, by a mysterious verity which defies logic but is proved by 
experience it dwells in the core of the human heart, itis generally 
thought of as uniform and impersonal, and the word Brahman is of 
neuter gender. Thus all the multifariousness and incoherence of 
the universe is explained away, and reduced to a single entity. 


“Put this salt in water, and come to me in the morning.’ 

“The son did as he was told. The father said: ‘Fetch the salt.’ The 
son looked for it, but could not find it, because it had dissolved. 
“*Taste the water from the top,’ said the father. ‘How does it taste?’ 
“Of salt,’ the son replied. 

‘Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
*** Of salt,’ the son replied. 
“Taste from the bottom. How does it taste?” 
“**Of salt,’ the son replied. 
“Then the father said: ‘You don’t perceive that the one Reality (sat) 
exists in your own body, my son, but it is truly there. Everything which 
is has its being in that subtle essence. That is Reality! That is the Soul! 
And you are that, Svetaketu!*’’17 


The Universal Essence is sometimes defined in purely negative 
terms. ‘The Self can only be described as ‘Not this, not this’. It 
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comprehensible, imperishable, . . . unattached, . . . unfettered, 
it does not suffer, . . . it does not fail.”!8 But, despite the nega- 


s of this passage, the sage YAjfiavalkya, to whom it is attributed, 
d not escape giving the Universal Essence a degree of personality, 
in one place almost identified it with the High God. 


That great unborn Self, comprised of knowledge, is... the ether in 
leart. In that is the ruler and lord, the king of all things. He grows 
reater by good deeds, nor smaller by evil deeds, but he is the lord of 
lings, the king of all things, the protector of all things.™19 


ı the verse Upanigsads the World Spirit is described rather as a 
than as a cosmic essence. 


“He encircles all things, radiant and bodyless, 
unharmed, and untouched by evil, 

All-seeing, all-wise, all-present, self-existent, 
he has made all things well for ever and ever,’"20 


ı the Upanisad from which this is taken the World Spirit is re- 
ad to as Ifa, “the Lord”. The Katha Upanisad calls the Spirit 
: Person” (Purusa), reminding us of the divine victim of the 
eval sacrifice from which the world was born. In one passage 
World Spirit is mentioned with fear and dread, recalling that 


er felt for the god Varuna: 


“All things whatever, the whole world, 

produced [from Brahman] tremble in its breath. 
It is a great terror, an upraised thunderbolt. 

They who know this become immortal. 


“From terror [of Brahman] the Fire burns. 
From terror [of Brahman} the Sun shines, 

From fear of Brahman Indra, and the Wind, 
and Death as the fifth all run away.'’?2 


he Svetafvatara Upanisad, which is later than those previously 
tioned, describes the World Spirit in completely theistic terms. 
no longer an impersonal essence, but a creator god—in fact the 
Rudra, or Siva. Rudra may be reached not only by meditation 
penance, but also by devotion and worship. 


“The snarer, who rules alone in his might, 
he who governs the world in his power, 
is always one and the same, 
though all else rise and decay. . . . 
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“There is one, Rudra alone, . . 
who rules the world in his might, 
He stands behind all beings, he made all the worlds, 
and protects them, and rolls them up at the end of time. 


“The Lord lives in the faces of all beings, 
in their heads, in their necks. 
He lives in the inmost heart of all, 
the all-pervading, all-present Śiva.” 22 


This brings us very near to the religious atmosphere of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, the most exalted and beautiful of India’s religious poems, 
which teaches a fully-fledged theism and is part of the more recent 
Hinduism rather than of the old Brahmanism, which slowly changed 
from a religion of sacrifice to one of devotion. 


Ethics of the Upanisads 

In general the Upanisads proclaim salvation by knowledge or 
realization rather than by faith or works, Their ethics are funda- 
mentally pragmatic. Good and evil are resolved in the all-pervading 
Brahman, and are relative terms only. From the point of view of the 
seeker after truth, that is good which leads him to the realization of 
Brahman, and evil the reverse. Thus anything which discourages 
the meditative life is ultimately bad, and among the most serious 
of these obstacles are selfish desires. In more than one context it is 
said that the universe came into existence through a primeval desire 
of the World Soul; to attain bliss the hermit must, so to speak, restore 
the state of things before creation. ‘The normal values of the world, 
sacrifice, benevolence, and even asceticism, are only good in so far as 


they lead the soul upwards. 


“There are three branches of the Law. Sacrifice, study and charity are 
the first, austerity is the second, and to dwell in celibacy in the house of one’s 
teacher... is the third. By all these one only reaches the worlds of the 
blessed, but the man who is fixed in Brahman finds immortality.”#3 


“The wise men of old did not want children. ‘What should we do with 
children,’ they said, ‘when we have Brahman and the world besides?’ And 
they conquered their desire for sons and wealth and the heavenly worlds, and 
wandered about as beggars. . . . He who knows [the mystery of Brahman] 
becomes calm, restrained, satisfied, patient and confident, and he sees 
himself in the [Great] Self, sees all things as the Self... . Evil does not 
overcome him, but he overcomes evil. ... Free from evil, free from decay, 
free from hatred, free from thirst, he becomes a [true] brahman.”24 


Occasionally it is suggested, especially in the later Upanisads, that 
all desires whatever are incompatible with the saving knowledge. 
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“When all desires which cling to the heart © 
fall away 

then the mortal becomes immortal, 
and in this life finds Brahman. 


“ When all the earthly ties of the heart 
are sundered, 

then the mortal becomes immortal. 
This is the end of all instruction. "25 


life of ascetism was not absolutely necessary to salvation—even 
zs are said to have realized Brahman while still ruling—but the 
ng knowledge was at best very hard to obtain, and doubly diffi- 
for one whose mind was full of material cares and desires. All 
isure was therefore suspect. 


“The good is one thing and the pleasant another. 
Both, with their different ends, control a man. 
But it is well with him who chooses the good, 
while he who chooses the pleasant misses his mark,’*20 


‘hough often rather negative, the ethical attitude of the Upani- 
3 is neither unmoral nor antinomian. He who has not ceased 
n evil conduct will never obtain Brahman. Here and there are 
sages of high ethical value among the reiterated mystical similes 
parables of the texts. Thus honesty is highly extolled. 


Satyakdma son of Jabali said to his mother: ‘Mother, I want to be a 

ent, What is my family?’ 

“I don’t know your family, my dear,’ she said. ‘I had you in my youth, 

n I travelled about a lot as a servant—and I just don't know! My 

æ is Jabali, and yours is Satyakāma, so say you are Satyakama Jabala.’ * 

He went to Gautama Hiridrumata, and said: ‘I want to be your student, 
May I come?’ 

* What is your family, my friend?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know my family, sir," he answered. ‘I asked my mother, and 

said that she had me in her youth, when she used to travel about a lot 

. servant... . She said that as she was Jabald and I was Satyakama I 

to give my name as Satyakdma Jabila.” 

‘Nobody but a true brahman would be so honest!’ he said... .‘Go 

fetch me fuel, my friend, and I will initiate you, for you have not swerved 

1 the truth.’’"27 


. further fine ethical passage occurs in the form of a legend in the 
adaranyaka Upanisad. We quote this passage partly because 
ulusion to it must have puzzled many readers of T. S. Eliot.2# 


A 3a acronymle, which would give the impression that the boy was the son of a man 
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“The threefold descend.: of Prajāpati, gods, men and demons, were 
once students at the feet of their father. When they had finished their train- 
ing the gods said: ‘Sir, tell us something [good for our souls]’. He 
uttered the syllable DA, and then asked them whether they had understood. 

“*We understood’, they answered. ‘You told us DAmyata (be self- 
controlled).’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you understood indeed!’ 

“Then the men asked him, and he uttered the same syllable DA, and then 
asked them whether they had understood, ‘We understood,’ they an- 
swered. ‘You told us Ddtta (give}.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you understood 
indeed!’ 

“Then the demons asked him, . . . and he uttered the same syllable DA, 
and then asked them whether they had understood. ‘We understood,’ 
they answered. ‘You told us DAyadivam (be merciful).’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘you understood indeed!’ 

“And the blessed voice of the thunder ever repeats DA DA DA *— 
be self-controlled, give, be merciful. So these three should ever be taught 
——self-control, charity and mercy.’’20 

Perhaps the highest ethical flight of the Upanigads occurs in the 
instructions said to have been given by Yajfiavalkya to his favourite 
wife before taking up the life of an ascetic. Remembering the double 
meaning of the word ãiman, “self” or “soul”, the passage may be read 
in two ways, but the context shows that the Higher Self is intended. 
This Higher Self, the World Soul, the mystic recognizes in all things, 
and loves them for their participation with himself in the unity of the 
spirit. The passage is too long to quote in full, but we paraphrase 
its most important parts. 


“Yajfiavalkya had two wives, Maitreyi and Katyayani. Maitreyi knew 
something of the World Soul, but Katyayani only knew what every woman 
knows. When he wished to enter on another phase of life Yajfiavalkya said: 
‘ Maitreyi, I am leaving home. Let me make a settlement on you and 
Katyayani.’ 

“ Maitreyi asked: ‘ My lord, if I owned the whole earth and all its wealth, 
should I be immortal?” 

“*No,’ Yajfiavalkya replied, ‘your life would be the life of the wealthy, 
and there is no prospect of immortality in wealth.’ 

“ Maitreyi said: ‘Of what use to me are things which will not give me 
immortality? Give me rather your knowledge, my lord.’ 

Lady,’ he replied, ‘you are truly dear to me, and now you are even 
dearer. So if you like I will teach you. Listen carefully! 

“tA husband is not dear for love of the husband—a husband is dear for 
love of the Self. Similarly wife, sons, wealth, cattle, priests and warriors, 
worlds, gods, the Vedas, everything—none of them are dear in their own 
right, but all are dear for love of the Self. 

“Truly you can see and hear and perceive and know the Self, Maitreyi. 

® A traditional onomatopeeic expression of the sound of thunder. 
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i when you have seen, heard, perceived and known the Self you will 
w all things. 

'* Where there seems to be a duality of self and not-self one sees, smells, 
‘es, perceives, hears, touches and knows something other. But when all 
he Self there is no consciousness of anything other than Self. . . . Thus 
itreyl I have instructed you—this is immortality!’ 

"When he had said this Yajfiavalkya went away."’80 


(1) BUDDHISM 
: Buddha 


While the doctrines of the Upanisads found a place in the brāh- 
nic system, there were other teachings which could not be harmon- 
d with orthodoxy, but were fostered and developed by heterodox 
ts. Chief among the teachers of such doctrines was the man who 
the end of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth century »B.c. 
iblished a community of yellow-robed followers, and was known by 
m as the Buddha, the Enlightened or Awakened. Even if judged 
y by his posthumous effects on the world at large he was certainly 
greatest man to have been born in India. 
(he traditional story of the Buddha, like those of most saints 
heroes of ancient days, has suffered much at the hands of 
her criticism. The story of his birth and early life appears 
y in the later books of the Buddhist Scriptures, and even some 
he references to him in those parts of the canon which purport 
give his teachings verbatim are by no means reliable. Even 
“Sermon of the Turning of the Wheel of the Law”, which is 
| to be the first sermon preached after the Buddha's enlight- 
went, and which is the basic teaching of all Buddhist sects, 
of dubious authenticity, and in the form in which we have it is 
among the earliest parts of the canon. Much doubt now 
sts as to the real doctrines of the historical Buddha, as distinct 
n those of Buddhism. One eminent authority suggested that 
y differed but little from the teachings of the Upanisadic sages,31 
le another held that he rejected the doctrine of transmigration, 
taught merely the almost self-evident truism that one generation 
ffected by the deeds of the preceding one.32 We here discuss, 
vever, not the life of the Buddha, but what his later followers 
Sie about his life, and not what he taught, but what Buddhism 
ght. 
ertain facts about the Buddha’s life are reasonably certain. He 
i the son of a chief of the Sakyas, a small tribe of the Himalayan 
thills. He became an ascetic, and propounded a new doctrine 
ch gained the support of numerous disciples, After many years 
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of teaching in the kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha and in the tribal 
lands to the north of the Gangā, he died at the age of eighty at 
some time between the years 486 and 473 s.c., probably nearer the 
former date than the latter. The story of his life as told by his 
followers is far more vivid and colourful than this dry outline, and it 
is infinitely more important, for it has influenced the lives of countless 
millions throughout the whole of Asia east of Afghanistan. 


One night Mahāmāyā,* chief queen of Suddhodhana, king of the Sakyas, 
dreamt that she was carried away to the divine lake Anavatapta in the 
Himalayas, where she was bathed by the heavenly guardians of the four 
quarters of the universe. A great white elephant holding a lotus flower in 
his trunk approached her, and entered her side (pl. XXHIc). Next day 
the dream was interpreted for her by wise men—she had conceived a wonder- 
ful son, who would be either a Universal Emperor (p. 84f) or a Universal 
Teacher. The child was born in a grove of sil trees called Lumbini, near 
the capital of the Sakyas, Kapilavastu, while his mother was on the way to 
her parents’ home for her confinement. At birth he stood upright, took 
seven strides, and spoke: ‘‘This is my last birth—henceforth there is no 
more birth for me.” 

The boy was named Siddhartha, at a great ceremony on the fifth day from 
his birth. His gotra name was Gautama (in Pali, Gotama) by which he is 
commonly referred to in Buddhist literature. The soothsayers prophesied 
that he would become a Universal Emperor, with the exception of one, who 
declared that four signs would convince him of the misery of the world, and 
he would become a Universal Teacher. To prevent this prophecy coming 
true King Suddhodhana resolved that he should never know the sorrows of 
the world. He was reared in delightful palaces, from whose parks every 
sign of death, disease and misery was removed. He learned all the arts 
that a prince should learn, and excelled as a student. He married his cousin 
YaSodhari, whom he won at a great contest at which he performed feats of 
strength and skill which put to shame all other contestants, including his 
envious cousin Devadatta. 

But for all his prosperity and success he was not inwardly happy, and for 
all the efforts of his father he did see the four signs foretold, which were 
to decide his career, for the gods knew his destiny, and it was they who 
placed the signs before him. One day, as he was driving round the royal 
park with his faithful charioteer Channa, he saw an aged man, in the last 
stages of infirmity and decrepitude—actually a god, who had taken this 
disguise in order that Siddhartha Gautama might become a Buddha. Sid- 
dhartha asked Channa who this repulsive being was, and when he learned 
that all men must grow old he was even more troubled in mind. This 
was the first sign. The second came a little later, in the same way, in the 


* Throughout this section and generally in this book we employ Sanskrit forms of 
Buddhist names and terms, for the sake of consistency. ‘The reader who goes on to more 
detailed study may meet them in their Pali forms, as used by the Sthaviravida Buddhists. 
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sand weapons. Similar settlements were made in Baliichistan at 
it the same time. Among the scanty remains of these invaders 
e is clear evidence of the presence of the horse. The Indus 
s fell to barbarians who triumphed not only through greater 
tary prowess, but also because they were equipped with better 
pons, and had learnt to make full use of the swift and terror- 
king beast of the steppes. It appears that the Harappā city of 
hal, in Gujarāt, survived long after its parent cities had fallen, 
its culture seems to have developed gradually, merging into that 
he later period with no sharp break in continuity. f 

The date of these great events can only be fixed very approximately 
nsynchronisms with the Middle East. Sporadic traces of contact 

be found between the Indus cities and Sumeria, and there is 
ae reason to believe that this contact continued under the First 
nasty of Babylon, which produced the great lawgiver Hammurabi. 
is dynasty was also overwhelmed by barbarians, the Hassites, 
o came from the hills of Iran and conquered by virtue of their 
-se-drawn chariots. After the Kassite invasion no trace of con- 
t with the Indus can be found in Mesopotamia, and it is therefore 
ely that the Indus cities fell at about the same time as the dynasty of 
mmurabi. Earlier authorities placed the latter event in the first 
ituries of the 2nd millennium s.c., but new evidence, which 
peared shortly before the outbreak of the Second World War, has 
wulted in a revised chronology. The fall of the First Babylonian 
masty is now thought to have taken place about 1600 3.c. 
The earliest Indian literary source we possess is the Rg Veda, 
3st of which was composed in the second half of the 2nd millennium. 
is evidently the work of an invading people, who have not yet fully 
bjugated the original inhabitants of N.-W. India. In his great 
port on the excavations at Mohenjo Daro, Sir John Marshall 
aintained that some two centuries or more elapsed between the 
1l of the Indus cities and the invasion of the Aryans; but the more 
cent excavations at Harappa and elsewhere, the revision of the 
sronology of Babylon, and indications in the Rg Veda itself, have all 
nded to reduce the gap. Many competent authorities, led by 
ir R. Mortimer Wheeler, now believe that Harappa was over- 
own by the Aryans. It is suggested that the interments in the 
ter cemetery at Harappa are those of “true Vedic Aryans”, and 
rat the forts or citadels which the Vedic war-god Indra is said to 
ave destroyed included Harappa in their number. 

There is not enough evidence to say with certainty that the 
estroyers of the Indus cities were members of the group of related 
ribes whose priests composed the Rg Feda, but it is probable that 
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the fall of this great civilization was an episode in the widespread“ 
migratory movements of charioteering peoples which altered the face 
of the whole civilized world in the 2nd millennium B.c. 


INDO-EUROPEANS AND ARYANS 


The invaders of India called themselves Aryas, a word generally 
anglicized into Aryans. The name was also used by the ancient 
Persians, and survives in the word Iran, while Eire, the name of the 
most westerly land reached by Indo-European peoples in ancient 
times, is also cognate. Here we cannot discuss the many theories 
on the origin of these people, but can only give that which seems to 
us most reasonable, and which, we believe, would be accepted by a 
majority of those who specialize in the subject. 

About 2000 s.c. the great steppeland which stretches from Poland 
to Central Asia was inhabited by semi-nomadic barbarians, who 
were tall, comparatively fair, and mostly long-headed. They had 
tamed the horse, which they harnessed to light chariots with spoked 
wheels, of a much faster and better type than the lumbering ass-drawn 
cars with four solid wheels which were the best means of transport 
known to contemporary Sumer. They were mainly pastoral, but 
practised a little agriculture. There is no evidence that they were in 
direct contact with the Sumerians, but they had adopted some Meso- 
potamian innovations, notably the shaft-hole axe. In the early 
part of the 2nd millennium, whether from pressure of population, 
desiccation of pasture lands, or from both causes, these people 
were on the move. They migrated in bands westwards, south- 
wards and eastwards, conquering local populations, and inter- 
marrying with them to form a ruling class. They brought with 
them their patrilinear family system, their worship of sky gods, 
and their horses and chariots. In most of the lands in which they 
settled their original language gradually adapted itself to the tongues 
of the conquered peoples. Some invaded Europe, to become the 
ancestors of the Greeks, Latins, Celts and Teutons. Others 
appeared in Anatolia, and from the mixture of these with the original 
inhabitants there arose the great empire of the Hittites. Yet others 
remained in their old home, the ancestors of the later Baltic and 
Slavonic people. And yet others moved southwards to the Caucasus 
and the Iranian tableland, whence they made many attacks on the 
Middle Eastern civilizations. ‘The Kassites, who conquered Babylon, 
were led by men of this stock. In the 14th century s.c. there appeared 
in N.-E. Syria a people called Mitanni, whose kings had Indo-Iranian 
names, and a few of whose gods are familiar to every student of Indian 
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religion: Indara, Uruvna (the Vedic god Varuna), Mitira, and 
Nafatiya, As well as those of the Mitanni, other chiefs in Syria and 
Palestine had names of Indo-Iranian type. 

The marauding tribesmen gradually merged with the older popu- 
lations of the Middle East, and the ancient civilizations, invigorated 
by fresh blood and ideas, rose to new heights of material culture; but 
the peaceful and conservative cities of the Indus valley could neither 
withstand nor absorb the invaders. The culture which was to succeed 
that of Harappa was, as we shall see, diametrically opposed to its 
predecessor, Only after many centuries did some elements of the 
older civilization, kept alive no doubt by the poorer people and serfs, 
begin to influence the conquerors. 

The Aryan invasion of India was not a single concerted action, but 
one covering centuries and involving many tribes, perhaps not all 
of the same race and language. It seems certain that many of the old 
village cultures of the western hills were destroyed before the cities 
of the Indus Valley, but otherwise the course of Aryan expansion 
cannot be plotted, owing to the paucity of material remains. Evi- 
dently the invaders did not take to living in cities, and after the fall 
of Harappā and Mohenjo Daro the Panjib and Sind became 2 land 
of little villages, with buildings of wood and reed the remains of 
which have Jong since perished. For centuries after the fall of 
Harappa India is almost an archeological blank, which at present 
can only be filled by literary sources. 


THE ARYANS IN INDIA. THE PROTO-HISTORIC PERIOD 


Among the many peoples who entered India in the 2nd millennium 
B.c. was a group of related tribes whose priests had perfected a very 
advanced poetic technique, which they used for the composition of 
hymns in praise of their gods, to be sung at sacrifices. These tribes, 
chief of which was that of the Bharatas, settled mainly in East Panjab 
and in the region between the Satlaj and the Yamuna which later 
became known as Brahmavarta. The hymns composed by their 
priests in their new home were carefully handed down by word of 
mouth, and early in the Ist millennium 8.c. were collected and 
arranged, They were still not committed to writing, but by now 
they were looked on as so sacred that even minor alterations in their 
text were not permitted, and the priestly schools which preserved 
them devised the most remarkable and effective system of checks 
and counter checks to ensure their purity. Even when the art of 
writing was widely known in India the hymns were rarely written, 
but, thanks to the brilliant feats of memory of many generations of 
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brahmans, and to the extreme sanctity which the hymns were thought 
to possess, they have survived to the present day in a form which, from 
internal evidence, appears not to have been seriously tampered with 
for nearly three thousand years. This great collection of hymns is 
the Rg Veda, still in theory the most sacred of the numerous sacred 
texts of the Hindus. 

The period of the Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanisads is a sort of 
transition from prehistory to history. If history, as distinct from 
archeology, is the study of the human past from written sources, 
then India’s history begins with the Aryans. The Rg Veda, and the 
great body of oral religious literature which followed it in the first 
half of the 1st millennium s.c., belong to the living Hindu tradition. 
The Vedic hymns are still recited at weddings and funerals, and 
in the daily devotions of the brahman. Thus they are part of 
historical India, and do not belong to her buried prehistoric past. 
But they tell us little about the great events of the time, except 
in irritatingly vague incidental references; even on social conditions 
their information is scant; only on religion and thought is the his- 
torian more fully informed. 

Yet from the hymns of the Rg and Atharva Vedas, the sacrificial 
instructions of the Brahmanas, and the mysticism of the Upanisads, 
the outlines of a culture emerge, though often all too vaguely, 
and here and there we see the faint wraiths of great sages and 
tribal leaders, whose importance for their times was such that their 
names were recorded in sacred literature. Around these phan- 
toms later tradition draped glittering mantles of legend, legend in 
which many Indians still implicitly believe, and which, in other 
contexts, is exceedingly important. But when the mantles are re- 
moved only vague shadows remain, little more than the names of 
chieftains who three thousand years ago waged successful war 
against their enemies. For the period before the time of the Buddha 
we can only trace the general character of the civilization which 
produced the Vedic literature and give a brief and tentative sketch 
of its expansion. 


THE CULTURE OF THE 8G VEDA 


No real synchronisms are contained in the Rg Veda itself, to give 
us any certain information on the date of its composition. Some 
authorities in the past claimed an exceedingly early date for it, on 
the basis of tradition and ambiguous astronomical references in the 
hymns themselves—it was even believed by one very respected 
Indian scholar that it went back to 6000 s.c. The discovery of the 
Indus cities, which have nothing in common with the culture described 
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in the Veda and are evidently pre-Vedic, proves that the hymns 
cannot have been composed before the end of Harappa. The great 
development in culture, religion and language which is evident in 
the later Vedic literature shows that a long period must have elapsed 
between the time of the composition of the last hymns of the Rg Veda 
and the days of the Buddha—perhaps as much as 500 years. It is 
therefore probable that most of the Rg Veda was composed between 
1500 and 1000 s.c., though the composition of some of the most 
recent hymns and the collation of the whole collection may have 
taken place a century or two later. 

When the hymns were written the focus of Aryan culture was the 

region between the Yamuna and Satlaj (Sutwdri), south of the 
modern Ambala, and along the upper course of the river Sarasvatt. 
The latter river is now an insignificant stream, losing itself in 
the desert of Rajasthan, but it then flowed broad and strong, and 
probably joined the Indus below the confluence of the Satlaj. The 
Vedic poets knew the Himilayas but not the land south of the 
Yamuna, and they did not mention the Vindhyas. To the east the 
Aryans had not expanded far beyond the Yamuna, and the Ganga 
is mentioned only in one late hymn. 
_ At this time the Aryans had not wholly subjugated the indigenous 
inhabitants. Though many hymns refer to battles between one 
Aryan tribe and another, there is, underlying this intertribal rivalry, 
a sense of solidarity against the Dasas and Dasyus, who evidently repre- 
sent the survivors of the Harappā Culture, and kindred peoples of the 
Panjab and the North-West. The Dasas are described as dark and 
ill-favoured, bull-lipped, snub-nosed, worshippers of the phallus, and of 
hostile speech. They were rich in cattle, and dwelt in fortified places 
called pur, of which the Aryan war-god Indra has destroyed hundreds. 
The main work of destroying the settlements of the Dasas had been 
accomplished some time before the composition of the hymns, and 
the great battles which must then have taken place were already 
misted over with legend; but the Dāsas were still capable of massing 
armies of 10,000 men against the invaders. 

Other enemies of the Aryans were the Panis, who are described as 
wealthy people who refused to patronize the Vedic priests, and who 
stole the cattle of the Aryans. They were not so strongly hated as 
the Dasas, and their settlements seem often to have continued un- 
molested. It has been suggested that the Panis were Semitic traders, 
but the evidence is so slight that this conclusion cannot be accepted. 

The Aryans were not uninfluenced by the earlier inhabitants. In 
classical Sanskrit the word dasa regularly means “‘slave’’ or “‘bond- 
man”, and in the later hymns of the Rg Veda it was already acquiring 
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that meaning, while the feminine form dasi is used in the sense of a 
“slave-girl” throughout the book; but, though many of the van- 
quished Dasas must have been enslaved, some seem to have come to 
terms with the conquerors, and one Dasa chief is mentioned as 
following Aryan ways and patronizing the brahmans.§ One result 
of this contact of Aryan and non-Aryan is evident even in the earliest 
stratum of the Rg Veda, the language of which is appreciably 
affected by non-Indo-European influences. All Indian languages, 
from Vedic to the modern vernaculars, contain a series of sounds, 
the retroflex or cerebral consonants, which cannot be traced in any 
other Indo-European tongues, not even in Old Iranian, which is 
closely akin to Sanskrit. These sounds must have developed quickly, 
from the efforts of non-Aryans to master the language of their 
conquerors. No doubt the invaders often, married indigenous 
women, whose children were bilingual, and after a few generations 
the Aryans’ original language showed the effect of the admixture 
of aboriginal blood. Numerous words in the Rg Veda are not 
connected with any known Indo-European roots, and were evidently 
borrowed from the natives. Non-Aryan influence on religion and 
culture must also have been felt very early, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of much of the original Indo-European heritage beneath 
successive layers of non-Aryan innovation can be traced through 
the early religious literature of India. 

The primitiveness of early Aryan society was much exaggerated 
by some i9th-century Indologists, who thought they found in the 
highly formalized and rigidly controlled style of the Rg Feda the first 
outpourings of the human spirit and an echo of Rousseau’s noble 
savage. In fact even when the earliest hymns were composed 
the Aryans were not savages, but were on the fringes of civiliza- 
tion. Their military technique was in advance of that of the 
Middle East, their priestly schools had raised the tribal sacrifice to 
a fine art, and their poetry was elaborate and formalized. On the 
other hand they had not developed a city civilization. The complete 
absence of any words connected with writing in the Rg Veda, despite 
its size and the many contexts in which such words might be expected 
to occur, is almost certain proof that the Aryans were illiterate. 
They were a people of warlike stockbreeders, organized in tribes 
rather than in kingdoms. Their culture bears a generic likeness to 
that of Beowulf, the earlier Icelandic sagas, and the old Irish prose 
epics, and was somewhat less advanced than that depicted in the Iliad. 

The tribes were ruled by chiefs who bore the title raja, a word 
related to the Latin rer. The raja was not an absolute monarch, 
for the government of the tribe was in part the responsibility of the 
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ribal councils, the sabhd and samiti. ‘These two words occur together 
n many contexts and the distinction between them is not wholly 
lear—possibly some tribes called their governing body sabha and 
»thers samiti, while yet others had both assemblies, the first an inner 
souncil of a few great men of the tribe and the second a larger gather- 
ng of heads of families.° ‘These two bodies exerted much influence 
on the king and their approval was necessary to ensure his accession. 
3ome tribes seem to have had no hereditary chief, but were governed 
directly by the tribal council, for in one passage! we read of kings 
sitting down together in the assembly, which suggests that, as in 
some later oligarchic clans, the title of raja was taken by all the great 
nen of the tribe, who governed it through a folk-moot. 

But hereditary kingship was the rule, and the raja, dwelling in a 
ine hall, had a rudimentary court, attended by courtiers (sabhasad) 
ind chiefs of septs (grdmanit). Already he had a general (sendni), 
who was responsible under the king for minor campaigns and cattle- 
saids against neighbouring tribes. Very important was the chief 
oriest (purohita), who by his sacrifices ensured the prosperity of the 
tribe in peace and its victory in war. Often the purohita appears as 
2 tribal medicine-man, performing magical ceremonies and muttering 
spells for victory both before and during battle. 

The Aryans looked on the king primarily as a leader in war, 
responsible for the defence of the tribe. He was in no sense divine 
at this early period, and had no religious functions, except to order 
sacrifices for the good of the tribe and to support the priests who per- 
‘ormed them. The priest-king of some other early cultures had no 
counterpart in Vedic India. There was no regular revenue system and 
the king was maintained by the tribute of his subjects and the booty 
won in battle. If the king had judicial functions, as he certainly had 
later, there is no reference to them; murder was probably punished 
by a system of wergeld, as with the Anglo-Saxons and some other 
early Indo-European peoples, but beyond this we have no informa- 
tion on the administration of justice in the time of the Rg Veda. 

Several chieftains are mentioned by name, and around some of them 
later tradition has embroidered very unreliable stories—but only one 
raja is recorded in the Rg Veda as performing any deed of historical 
importance. This is Suds, king of the Bharatas, the tribe dwelling 
on the upper reaches of the Sarasvati River. Three poems of the 
collection describe the great “Battle of the Ten Kings” at which 
Sudas defeated a coalition of ten tribes of the Panjab and the North- 
West, on the banks of the River Parusni, the modern Ravi. The 
most powerful of these ten tribes was that of the Pūrus, who dwelt 
on the lower Sarasvati and were the Bharatas’ western neighbours; 
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their king, Purukutsa, was apparently killed in the battle. In the 
succeeding age we hear no more of either Bharatas or Pūrus, but a 
new tribe, that of the Kurus, controls the old land of the Bharatas and 
much of the northern Gangā-Yamunā Doāb. In the traditional 
genealogy of the Kuru chiefs both Bharata and Pūru occur as names of 
their ancestors, and they are referred to indiscriminately as “sons of 
Bharata” and “sons of Pūru”. The two tribes no doubt merged 
as a result of the conquest of one by the other, and this process of 
fusion, whereby tribes became peoples and nations, must have been 
going on all through the Vedic period. 

When the Aryans entered India there was already a class division in 
their tribal structure. Even in the earliest hymns we read of the 
ksatra, the nobility, and the vif, the ordinary tribesmen, and the 
records of several other early Indo-European peoples suggest that a 
tribal aristocracy was a feature of Indo-European society even before 
the tribes migrated from their original home. As they settled 
among the darker aboriginals the Aryans seem to have laid greater 
stress than before on purity of blood, and class divisions hardened, to 
exclude those Dasas who had found a place on the fringes of Aryan 
society, and those Aryans who had intermarried with the Dasas and 
adopted their ways. Both these groups were low in the social scale. 
At the same time the priests, whose sacrificial lore was becoming 
more and more complicated, and who therefore required greater 
skill and training, were arrogating higher privileges to themselves. 
By the end of the Rg Vedic period society was divided into four great 
classes, and this fourfold division was given religious sanction and 
looked on as fundamental. This is evident from one of the most 
important hymns of the collection, in which the four classes are said 
to have emanated from the dismembered primeval man, who was 
sacrificed by the gods at the beginning of the world (p. 242f). 

‘The four classes, priest (brahmana), warrior (ksatriya), peasant 
(vaigya) and serf (Sidra), were crystallizing throughout the period 
of the Rg Veda. They have survived to the present day. The 
Sanskrit word used for them, varza, means ‘‘colour’’, and suggests 
their origin in the development of the old tribal class structure 
through contact with people of different complexion and alien culture. 
The term varna does not mean, and has never meant, “caste”, 
by which convenient word it is often loosely translated (p. 149). 

The basic unit of Aryan society was the family. A group of re- 
lated families formed a sept or grama, a term which later regularly 
meant “village”, but which in the Rg Veda usually refers to a group of 
kinsfolk rather than to a settlement. The family was staunchly patri- 
linear and patriarchal. The wife, though she enjoyed a respectable 
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osition, was definitely subordinate to her husband. Marriage was 
isually monogamous, and apparently indissoluble, for no reference 
o divorce or the remarriage of widows occurs in the Rg Veda. 

The Aryans followed a mixed pastoral and agricultural economy, 
n which cattle played a predominant part. The farmer prayed for 
nerease of cattle; the warrior expected cattle as booty; the sacrificial 
sriest was rewarded for his services with cattle. Cattle were in fact a 
sort of currency, and values were reckoned in heads of cattle. There 
is no evidence that they were held sacred at this time—the cow Is in 
one or two places given the epithet “not to be killed”, but this may 
only imply her economic importance. In any case it is quite clear 
that both oxen and cows were slaughtered for food. 

The horse was almost as important as the cow, though mainly for 
military reasons. The chestnut horses of the Aryans, harnessed to 
light chariots, must have terrified the people of the Indus Valley, as 
the horses of the conquistadores terrified the Aztecs and Incas. — A 
few hymns of the Rg Veda according to the rubric describe a divine 
horse Dadhikra, and contain some of the finest lines on the horse 
in the world’s literature, recalling the famous passage in praise of 
the war-horse in the Book of Job."* 


“Rushing to glory, to the capture of herds, 
swooping down as a hungry falcon, . 
eager to be first, he darts amid the ranks of the chariots, 


happy as a bridegroom making a garland, 
spurning the dust and champing at the bit. 


“ And the victorious steed and faithful, 
his body obedient [to his driver] in battle, 
speeding on through the mêlée, 
stirs up the dust to fall on his brows. 


« And at his deep neigh, like the thunder of heaven, 


the foemen tremble in fear, are: 
for he fights against thousands, and none can resist him, 


so terrible is his charge.”’1? 


Though there are passages which refer to riding, the horse is more 
frequently described as the motive power of the chariot. References 
to this vehicle—a favourite subject for similes and metaphors—are 
so numerous that it is possible to reconstruct it in considerable detail. 
It was a light chariot with two spoked wheels, drawn by two horses 
yoked abreast, and carrying two warriors. 

Among other domestic animals the Aryans knew the goat and the 
sheep, which provided wool, their chief textile. The elephant is only 
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mentioned in late hymns, and was rarely if ever domesticated. A 
divine bitch, Saramā, plays an important part in a legend which cannot 
be fully reconstructed, but the dog did not mean as much to the people 
of the Rg Veda as it did to a kindred Aryan pastoral people, the 
ancient Iranians, who made it a sacred animal. 

Though stockbreeding receives more attention from the poets, 
agriculture must also have been important, but it seems to have been 
looked on as rather plebeian, and therefore was not much referred to. 
Only one word is used for corn—yava, which later meant barley, but at 
this period may have implied ali species of cultivated grain. There 
are references to ploughing and reaping, and others which have been 
doubtfully interpreted as showing that the Aryans knew something of 
irrigation. 

The Aryans were a wild, turbulent people and had few of the taboos 
of later India. They were much addicted to inebriating drinks, of 
which they had at Jeast two, soma and sura. Soma was drunk at 
sacrifices and its use was sanctified by religion (p. 237f). Sura was 
purely secular, and was evidently very potent; in more than one 
passage it is mentioned with disapproval by the priestly poets. 

The Aryans loved music, and played the flute, lute and harp, to the 
accompaniment of cymbals anddrums. They used a heptatonic scale, 
similar to our own major scale, which is thought by some to have 
originated in Sumeria and to have been spread by the Indo- 
European peoples. There are references to singing and dancing, 
and to dancing-girls, who may have been professionals. 

Besides these amusements the Aryans delighted in gambling. At 
all times India has loved to gamble. In the remains of the Indus 
cities numerous dice have been found, and the Aryans have left their 
own record of their gambling propensities in the beautiful ‘“‘Game- 
ster’s Lament”, one of the few predominantly secular poems which by 
lucky chance have found their way into the Rg Veda (p. 405ff). 

Though they had not developed a city civilization, and did not 
build in stone or brick, the Aryans were technically well equipped. 
Their bronze-smiths were highly skilled, and produced tools 
and weapons much superior to those of the Harappa Culture. 
They, and the carpenters and chariot-makers, are frequently referred 
to in the hymns with much respect. There is no good reason to 
believe that iron was used in India at this period. Ayas, one of the 
terms for metal in the Rg Veda, came to mean iron at a later date, and 
is related to the German word Eisen and the English iron; but it is 
also akin to the Latin aes, meaning bronze, and it certainly means this 
metal or copper in the Rg Veda. No trace of iron has been found 
in the upper levels of the remains of the Indus Culture, and at this 


period iron implements were rare, even in the advance civilizations 
of Mesopotamia. Iron ore is common enough, but its smelting de- 
mands higher skill than the Aryans had developed. At the time of 
the composition of the Rg Feda the process of smelting iron was 
hardly known outside Anatolia, where the Hittite kings tried to keep 
it a secret. Only at the very end of the 2nd millennium did the use 
of iron begin to spread widely over the civilized world, and it is 
very unlikely that it reached India before this time. 13 4 X 

As might be expected of a people without cities, the Aryans did 
not have an advanced economic system. In Mesopotamia the silver 
shekel, though unstamped, served as a means of exchange, but the 
Aryans relied for their unit of value and means of barter on the un- 
wieldy cow. The ziska, a term later used for a gold coin, is also 
mentioned as a sort of currency, but at this time was probably a gold 
ornament of some kind. There is no evidence of a regular class of 
merchants or moneylenders, though indebtedness is sometimes re- 
ferred to. A 

The religion of the early Aryans, about which we know much more 
than we do about their everyday life and customs, will be discussed 


in a later chapter (p. 234ff). 


THE LATER VEDIC AGE 


Between the composition of the Rg Veda and the age of the Buddha, 
when we begin to trace the history of India with comparative clear- 
ness, a period of some four or five hundred years elapsed. During 
this time the Aryans pushed eastwards down the Ganga, and their 
culture adapted itself to changed conditions. Recently Indian 
archeologists have excavated parts of a few sites which belong to this 
period, such as Hastinapura, Ahicchatra and Kaugambi, the lowest 
levels of which have been reasonably fixed at between 900 and 6008.c., 
the time of the later Vedas.14 The town of Hastinapura was almost 
completely destroyed by flood at the end of its existence, and little 
remains but sherds of painted grey pottery, a few copper implements, 
and traces of houses of unbaked brick. Kaugambi has produced 
similar pottery, a little iron, and remains of a well made city wall 
faced with burnt brick, but there is some disagreement among 
archæologists as to its dating. ‘The typical pottery has been found 
from the Sarasvati Valley in the west to Ahicchatra, near the upper 
Gang, in the east. With these exceptions we have scarcely any 
direct knowledge of the period, and our only important sources 
are sacred texts, the later Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanigads, 
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which will be treated elsewhere from a religious and literary point of 
view (p. 242ff). 

Besides these contemporary documents there are many legends 
which seem to refer to this period contained in other sources, notably 
the Epics and Puranas; but these are so overlaid by the accretions of 
later centuries that no attempt at interpreting them historically 
has so far won general acceptance, and it may never be possible to 
sift the fact from the fiction. Even the social conditions described 
in the narrative portions of the Epics, the stories of which may have 
been composed in a primitive form at this time, do not always refer to 
this age, but to the obscure period between the Mauryan and Guptan 
Empires. Attempts of some earlier authorities to create an “Epic 
Age” in the history of India, as distinct from the age of the later Vedas, 
are quite unconvincing. There was no Epic Age, and for our 
knowledge of this period we may only rely on the literature of the 
period itself. This, like the Rg Veda, is wholly religious, and 
tells us little more than the older source about the history of the 
time. , 

One event, not definitely recorded in these contemporary sources, 
but so strongly remembered that it must have been very important, 
was the great battle of Kuruksetra, not far from the modern Delhi. 
This battle, magnified to titanic proportions, formed the basis of the 
story of the greatest of India’s epics, the Mahabharata. According 
to the legend the whole of India, from Sind to Assam and from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, took part in the war, which arose 
through a dynastic dispute in the great Kuru tribe (p. 410). It is 
by no means certain that the war was in fact a civil one, and the story 
has been plausibly interpreted as a muddled recollection of the con- 
quest of the Kurus by a tribe of Mongoloid type from the hills. But 
certainly a great war took place, and succeeding generations looked 
on it as marking the end of an epoch. The names of many of the 
heroes of the Mahābhārata may genuinely be those of contemporary 
chieftains, but we must regretfully record that the story is of less 
use to the historian even than the Iliad, or most of the Norse and 
Irish saga literature. It compares better with the Nibelungenlied, the 
product of an age very different from that which it purports to 
describe, and the result of the assimilation of many diverse martial 
traditions. Itis as futile to try to reconstruct the political and social 
history of India in the 10th century 3.c. from the Mahabharata as it 
would be to write the history of Britain immediately after the evacua- 
tion of the Romans from Malory’s Morte d'Arthur. 

According to the most popular later tradition the Mahabharata 
War took place in 3102 s.c., which, in the light of all evidence, is 
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juite impossible. More reasonable is another tradition, placing 
he war in the 15th century B.C., but this is also several centuries too 
arly in the light of our archæological knowledge. Probably it 
‘ook place around the beginning of the 9th century B.c.; such a 
Jate seems to fit well with the scanty archeological remains of the 
period, and there is some evidence in the Brahmana literature itself to 
show that it cannot have been much earlier.15 From this time onwards 
the centre of culture and political power shifted to the Gangetic 
Doab and the Kuru capital, Hastinapura or Asandivant. Through- 
out most of the later Vedic period the Kurus and their neighbours 
the Paficalas were the greatest and the most civilized of Indian 
peoples. ‘The names of several Kuru kings have been passed down in 
legend and two at any rate, Pariksit and Janamejaya, are mentioned 
in the literature of the time as mighty conquerors. 

Early in this period the Aryans pressed further eastwards, and set 
up kingdoms in Kosala, to the east of the Doāb, and in Kasi, the region 
of Varanasi.* The former, which grew in importance with time, was 
the realm of Rama, the hero of the second of the great Indian epics, 
the Ramayana (p. 414f). For all his later fame the literature of the 
period ignores Rama and his father Dagaratha completely, so we 
must conclude that both were comparatively insignificant chieftains, 
whose exploits were by chance remembered, to be elaborated and 
magnified by later generations of bards until, around the beginning 
of the Christian Era, they received their final form. It is not even 
certain that Rama was a king of Kosala at all, for the earliest version 
of the legend that we possess makes him a king of Varanasi, which 
was for a time a kingdom of some importance, but was conquered 
by Kosala towards the end of this period. 

Another important kingdom was Videha, to the east of the River 
Gandak and north of the Ganga. One of the Brahmanas!6 tells 
that once the fire-god Agni moved eastwards, burning up the earth, 
until he came to the River Sadanira (the modern Gandak), where he 
stopped. In his wake followed a chieftain from the River Sarasvati, 
Videgha Māthava. Before his arrival no Aryan would cross the 
Sadanira, because the purifying fire-god had not burnt the land on its 
eastern bank; but Agni instructed Videgha to carry him over, and 
thus the land of Videha was Aryanized, and took its name from that 
of its first colonizer. The legend is important because it is the only 
significant account of the process of colonization in an approximately 
contemporary source. In the progress of Agni, burning up the earth, 
we see not only the gradual eastward expansion of the Aryan fire cult, 


© Until recently known as Benares or Banaras. ‘The old Sanskrit form of the name 
has now been officially revived. 
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but also the clearing of jungle and waste by burning, as bands of 
migrating warrior peasants founded new settlements. 

Though Rama is ignored in the literature of the period his tradi- 
tional father-in-law, Janaka king of Videha, is more than once men- 
tioned and is clearly a historical figure. He was a great patron of 
the hermits and wandering philosophers who propagated the new 
mystical doctrines of the Upanisads, and he himself took part in their 
discussions. By the time of the Buddha the kingdom of Janaka had 
disappeared, and his capital city, Mithila, had lost its importance. 
The kingdom was replaced by the tribal confederacy of the Vrjjis, 
headed by the Licchavis, who may have been Mongols from the hills, 
but were more probably a second wave of Aryan immigrants. 

South of Videha, on the right bank of the Ganga, was the region 
known as Magadha, then of little account. It was not wholly 
Aryanized, but bands of nomadic renegade Aryans called vratyas, 
who did not follow the Vedic rites, roamed the land with their flocks 
and herds. Only in the time of the Buddha, under the great king 
Bimbisara, did Magadha begin to show the energy and initiative which 
were to lead to the setting up of the first great Indian empire. To 
the east of Magadha, on the borders of the modern Bengal, the small 
kingdom of Anga had arisen, while, beyond Anga, Bengal and Assam 
were still outside the pale of Aryan civilization. 

Thus the texts of the period are mainly concerned with the region 
from the Yamuna eastwards to the borders of Bengal. The area south 
of the Ganga receives little attention, and it has been reasonably 
suggested that the main line of Aryan penetration was not down the 
river, the banks of which were then probably thick swampy jungle, 
but along the Himalayan foothills. Expansion was not wholly 
confined to the north of the Ganga, however. Contemporary 
literature has little to say about the rest of Northern India, but con- 
ditions at the time of the Buddha were such that it must have 
been colonized some time previously, and this is confirmed by 
tradition, On the Yamuna the tribe of the Yadavas had settled in the 
region of Mathura, while further down the river the kingdom of 
Vatsa was ruled from its capital of Kaugambl, very important in later 
times. By the end of this period the Aryans had advanced down the 
Chambal River, had settled in Malwa, and had reached the Narmada 
where there was an important city, Mahismati. Probably parts 
of the N.-W. Deccan were also under Aryan influence. According 
to the Epic tradition Saurashtra was colonized by a branch of the 
Yadavas, led by the great hero Krsna, and, though the association of 


Krsna with the story is probably unhistorical (p. s06f), the legend 
maybe founded on fact. 
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While the Aryans had by now expanded far into India their old 
home in the Panjab and the North-West was practically forgotten. 
Later Vedic literature mentions it rarely, and then usually with dis- 
paragement and contempt, as an impure land where the Vedic sacri- 
fices are not performed. It may have been once more invaded by 
Indo-Iranian tribes who did not follow the orthodox rites. 

The culture of the later Vedic period was materially much in 
advance of that of the Rg Veda. The Aryan tribes were by now 
consolidated in little kingdoms, which had not wholly lost their 
tribal character, but had permanent capitals and a rudimentary 
administrative system. The old tribal assemblies are still from time 
to time referred to, but their power was waning rapidly, and by the 
end of this period the king’s autocracy was in most cases only limited 
by the power of the brahmans, the weight of tradition, and the force of 
public opinion, which was always of some influence in ancient India. 
Here and there the old tribal organizations succeeded in adapting 
themselves to the changed conditions, and gapas, or tribal republics, 
survived for many centuries in outlying districts; but political 
divisions based on kinship were giving place to those based on geo- 
graphy, and in many parts of India the tribes were rapidly breaking up. 
This, and the strong feeling of insecurity which it caused, may have 
been an important factor in the growth of asceticism and of a pessi- 
mistic outlook on the world, which is evident throughout this period. 

If the popular assemblies had lost power, another elementin thestate 
was rising in influence—the ratuins, or “jewel bearers”, the relatives, 
courtiers and palace officials of the king, who were looked on as so 
important that at the king’s consecration special sacrifices were per- 
formed to ensure their loyalty. The list of ratnins includes the puro- 
hita, or chief priest of the palace, the general, the chamberlain, the 
king’s charioteer, and various other influential palace servants. Two 
of the ratnins, the samgrahity and bhagadugha, have been explained 
as treasurer and revenue-collector respectively, but these interpreta- 
tions are almost certainly false, and we have no clear evidence of a 
developed revenue system at this time.'7 

The period saw a great development of the sacrificial cult, 
which took place pari passu with rising royal pretensions. Much 
of the Brahmana literature is devoted to instructions for the 

meticulous performance of certain royal sacrifices not mentioned in the 
Rg Veda; among these were the lengthy rajasiiya, or royal consecra- 
tion, and the vajapeya, or “drink of strength”, a sort of rejuvenation 
ceremony, which not only restored the vital forces of a middle-aged 
king, but raised him from the status of a simple raja to that of a 
samrét, a complete monarch free of all allegiance and with lesser 
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kings subordinate to him. Most famous and significant of these 
sacrifices was the afvamedha, or horse-sacrifice, wherein a specially 
consecrated horse was set free to roam at will for a year, followed 
by a chosen band of warriors. Chieftains and kings on whose terri- 
tory the horse wandered were forced to do homage or fight, and if it 
was not captured by a neighbouring king it was brought back to the 
capital and sacrificed at the end of the year. It was the ambition of 
every important king to perform a horse-sacrifice, and the evil effects 
of the sacrifice on inter-state relations were felt to the end of the Hindu 
period. 

By now the Aryans had nearly all the equipment of a civilization of 
the ancient type. Where the Rg Veda speaks only of gold and 
copper or bronze the later Vedic texts also mention tin, lead, silver 
and probably iron.* The elephant was tamed, though little used in 
war. The Aryans now cultivated a large range of crops, including 
rice, and they understood something of irrigation and manuring. 

Specialized trades and crafts had appeared. In place of the few 
craftsmen in the Rg Veda many are now referred to, including 
jewellers, goldsmiths, metal-workers, basketmakers, ropemakers, 
weavers, dyers, carpenters and potters. Various types of domestic 
servant are mentioned, and a rudimentary entertainment industry 
existed, with professional acrobats, fortune-tellers, flute-players and 
dancers, while there are also references to usurers and merchants. 

Though Aryan culture had by now made great advances there is 
still no mention of coined money or writing, both of which were 
certainly used in India before the time of the Mauryas. Coinage 
may have been introduced towards the end of the 6th century B.C., 
through Persian influence, but it is doubtful whether we should 
accept the negative evidence of later Vedic literature to show that 
writing was wholly unknown, for this literature was intended for a 
limited audience of priests, who had developed a unique system of 
memory training, and who may well have looked on writing as an 
objectionable innovation. There is evidence in the literature itself 
of faint contacts with Mesopotamia, notably in the Indian flood 
legend (p. 804), which first appears at this time and which bears some 
similarity to that of Babylon. After a break of many centuries 
Indian merchandise was again finding its way to Mesopotamia, and 
it is possible that Semitic merchants, or Indian merchants returning 
from the West, brought an alphabetic system of writing, which 
was gradually taken up by the learned and adapted to the phonetics 


* “Black bronze” is referred to in the Yajur Veda, and a little iron has been discovered 
at an early level at Kaugémbl, but no iron been found in the remains of Hastinapura 
at this level. It was probably a comparatively rare metal until the sixth or fifth century 
B.C. 
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of Indian speech, to become the Brahmi script of Maurya times 
(p. S96f), 

The most important developments of this age were religious, 
and will be considered elsewhere (p. 244ff). Culturally the period 
of the later Vedic literature saw Indian life and thought take the 
direction which it has followed ever since. The end of this shadowy 
age, with its kings growing in power, its priests arrogating to them- 
selves ever greater privileges, and its religious outlook rapidly 
changing, marks the beginning of the great period of India’s culture 
in which the pattern of her society, religion, literature and art 
gradually assumed something of its present shape. 


O 


II 


HISTORY: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
EMPIRES 


SOURCES OF HISTORY 


År the courts of ancient Indian kings careful records were kept 
of the events of chief importance to the realm, but unfortunately 
these archives are completely lost to us. In the 12th century A.D. 
a Kashmiri poet, Kalhana, thought fit to write the history of his 
native land in verse, but his “River of Kings” (Rdjatarangini), 
although of great value for the study of the history of Kashmir, has 
little to tell us about India as a whole, and there is no good evidence 
that similar chronicles were composed elsewhere. The Ceylon 
Chronicle ( Mahkadvamsa) is primarily a history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
though it gives reliable information on political history. It is per- 
haps unjust to maintain that India had no sense of history whatever, 
but what interest she had in her own past was mainly concentrated 
on the fabulous kings of a legendary golden age, rather than on the 
great empires which had risen and fallen in historical times. 

Thus our knowledge of the political history of ancient India is 
often tantalizingly vague and uncertain, and that of the medieval 
period, which we may take as beginning in the 7th century A.D., is 
often but little mere precise. History must be pieced together from 
passing references in texts both religious and secular, from a few 
dramas and works of fiction purporting to describe historical events, 
from the records of foreign travellers, and from the many panegyrics 
or other references to reigning monarchs and their ancestors which 
have been found engraved on rocks, pillars and temple walls, or incor- 
porated as preambles to the title-deeds of land grants ; the latter, fortu- 
nately for the historian, were usually engraved on copper plates 
(pl. LXXXIX}. The early history of India resembles a jigsaw puzzle 
with many missing pieces; some parts of the picture are fairly clear; 
others may be reconstructed with the aid of a controlled imagination; 
but many gaps remain, and may never be filled. Few dates before 
the middle ages can be fixed with certainty, and the history of Hindu 
India, as far as we can reconstruct it, is almost completely lacking in 
the interesting anecdotes and vivid personalities which enliven the 
study of the past for professional and amateur historians alike. More- 
over there is much disagreement among competent authorities on 
many important topics. 
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